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~~ | Despite “Readjustments,” 


Librarians: Salaries Hall— 
Study Blames Uniwersity s 
Sex-Lyping Library Work 


“Comparison of librarian salaries 
with salaries of other UC academic 
series (employees) demonstrates that 
inequities exist currently in salaries for 
all ranks in the Librarian Series, and 
that all levels require substantial in- 
creases to achieve parity.” 

Occasionally time does indeed stand 
still at the University—the above para- 
graph is the conclusion of both the 
1974 Report No. 3 of the Special 
Committee to Study Librarian Salaries 
and a report released in late October 
of this year on the same subject. 

Furthermore, in the most recent re- 
port, LAUC’s Ad Hoc Committee on 
Librarians’ Salary Inequity observed 
that the restructuring of the librarians’ 
salaries, implemented in July, 1975, as 
a result of the 1974 study, did not cor- 
rect the basic inequity that was first 
documented in 1971! 

In June, 1978, LAUC’s Ad Hoc 


Committee was given the charge of up- 
dating the past comparison between li- 
brarians and other UC academic non- 
Senate series employees. They also 
were to obtain current information on 
librarians’ salaries in other major po- 
litical jurisdictions in California, 

The study goes beyond simply docu- 
menting the pay gap. In searching for 
the reasons behind the pay differentials, 
the report places the blame at the Uni- 
versity’s door in the form of a lack of 
commitment to affirmative action pro- 
grams. 

“Predominantly female” 

It identifies “librarian” as a “pre- 
dominantly female” occupation, and 
States, “studies of occupational earn- 
ings differentials clearly demonstrate 
that earnings in relation to educational 
level rank low for both men and wom- 
en in female dominated occupations.” 

—Continued on Page 3 


Faculty Get Skewed Raises; Admin. Get Big Bucks 


By Jack Milton 


After a long, hard fight by AFL- 
CIO unions and the CSEA—including 
two Legislative overrides of Governor 
Brown’s vetoes—state employees won 
a 14.5 percent pay increase . . . well, 
almost all state employees. 

The increase went into effect on 
July 1, 1979, and was distributed at 
UC by President David Saxon and the 
regents, according to their notions of 
who needs and wants what income to 
work at UC. 

The regents seem to feel those that 
make the most, need the most, Presi- 
dent Saxon landed a whopper of a 
20 percent increase, taking him be- 
yond any state official with his income 
of $78,750;, Vice President Archie 
Kleingartner received a 24.2 percent 
increase elevating him to the $59,000 
category. 

When it came to the faculty, the 
administration awarded the largest av- 
erage raises of 15.3 percent to those 
making the most (full professors) and 
the least average raise of 12.7 percent 
to those with the lowest incomes (as- 
sistant professors). The vast majority 
of staff employees received increases 
of 13 percent according to Kleingart- 
ner. 

In late October on one campus, the 
Davis Academic Senate voiced opposi- 
tion to the distribution by voting a 
resolution “deploring” Saxon’s decision 
to skew the salary increase in the 
favor of senior faculty, 

New top step for professors 


But the University has long argued 
that to keep or recruit high level fac- 
ulty, it is necessary to ensure that full 
professors are paid very well. And 
besides the higher pay increase, the 
regents also created a new Full Pro- 
fessor Step VII position, arguing that 
the new step is needed to make it pos- 
sible to reward faculty members doing 
meritorious work who are limited by 
the current scale, And they took the 
money for the step from the pay in- 
crease for all employees. 

But a higher top step won't help 
with faculty recruitment since most 
hiring, obviously, takes Place on the 
Junior faculty level, Despite the short- 


age of teaching jobs, many depart- 
ments report problems gaining their 
first choice during recruitment periods. 

The complaints largely come from 
the sciences, but social sciences also 
have expressed concern. 

Paul Goodman of the Davis history 
department said, “Sure there is a short- 
age of jobs, but in a certain specialty 
there aren’t very many people who 
are qualified. So we have an opening 
and 200 people apply but only a few 
are really qualified. UC has very high 
standards and it’s often hard for us 
to get our first choice. In the long run, 
lower starting salaries will mean a de- 


cline in the quality of the faculty.” 
Despite the skewed distribution, the 
administration has said that the spread 
in salary increases will put assistant 
and associate professors above parity 
with the eight institutions UC uses to 
make salary comparisons, and it will 
bring full professors slightly above 
parity for the first time in years. 


“Parity” in faculty salaries 


While it is hard to check “parity” 
since the actual figures from com- 
parable institutions are confidential, 
parity is really beside the point. What 
do UC faculty care if the faculty at 


Saxon’s Task Force Blasts Racism 


By Patricia St. Lawrence 


In June, 1979, the Task Force on 
Affirmative Action Issues in the Co- 
operative Extension Service (CES) pro- 
duced a 48-page report which pulls 
few punches in substantiating charges 
of racial discrimination in the agricul- 
tural extension program. 

In the past six years, charges of dis- 
crimination at CES have led to inves- 
tigations by USDA and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, attention from state 
legislators, and several suits by CES 
employees. 

The five-member ‘Task Force was 
appointed in February by President 
Saxon with directions to investigate al- 
legations that “there exist patterns of 
racial discrimination” in CES, to ana- 
lyze the effectiveness of the service's 
affirmative action program, and to de- 
termine the degree of compliance with 
the University's affirmative action poli- 
cies, 

They collected compliance data, in- 
terviewed 75 persons within and out- 
side CES including county staff, and 
held public hearings in Sacramento, 
Riverside and Fresno counties, 

The overall concluson presented to 
Saxon and by him to the Board of 
Regents: 

l “The Task Force . . . has found de- 
ficiencies in the provision of services, 
in the administrative Structure and 
staffing, in appointments to commit- 


tees, personnel practices, and in job- 
related employment criteria. The Task 
Force has found that these deficien- 
cies have had a disturbing discrimina- 
tory effect on minority groups.” 

Three of the six sections of the re- 
port detail the defects with recom- 
mendations for change—32 in all— 
following each of these sections. 

Asserting that there is a “func- 
tional interaction among policy formu- 
lation, administrative structures and 
affirmative action,” the report notes 
that CES minority employees are ab- 
sent from both formal and informal 
policy determining processes and ad- 
ministrative structures including those 
specifically concerned with affirmative 
action. 

For example: “The Task Force was 
surprised to learn that Mr. Robert 
Reynolds, the only minority county di- 
rector, the director of Extension in 
Los Angeles County which is distin- 
guished by its diversity of clientele 
and urban-rural mix, and a person 
with expertise in manpower and urban 
community programs, is not . . . on 
the Administrative Staff Group to the 
Director. . . .” 


Critical of CES Director 


The report hones in on C ES Direc- 
tor, Jerome Siebert, who was respon- 
sible for leadership in affirmative ac- 
tion (for compliance with University, 
State and federal regulations), the Per- 


eight other institutions are as under- 
paid as we are? 

The parity comparisons of UC sal- 
aries with the salaries at eight other 
institutions (Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, 
Michigan, Stanford, SUNY-Buffalo, 
Wisconsin and Yale) are called for 
by the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 51 which was passed early in the 
1965 General Session of the Legisla- 
ture. ; 

Each year the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission pre- 
sents a report to the Governor and the 


—Continued on Page 6 


in Ag Extension 


sonnel Administrator, and the Direc- 
tor of Administrative Services, who 
is also the formal Affirmative Action 
Officer. 

The Director is criticized for failure 
to exercise leadership, control and 
oversight. All three are described as 
lacking “the special competence” nec- 
essary for discharging this responsibil- 
ity with the consequences that the dele- 
gation of authority to assistant and 
county directors “without accounta- 
bility and training” has completely dif- 
fused the responsibility. 

Remedies 

The recommended remedies are: 

—the appointment of an Affirmative 
Action Officer directly responsible to 
the Vice President for Agriculture, J. 
Kendrick, and empowered to review 
cach proposed personnel transaction 
for conformation to affirmative action 
goals; 

—all standing, ad hoc, and other 
decision making groups in CES must 
have significant minority Participation. 

The Task Force's analysis of the 
racial composition of CES employces 
finds that few minorities are in aca- 
demic employment and administrative 
Positions, minorities in such positions 
are disproportionately affected by lay- 
offs, some have resigned for lack of 
advancement opportunities, and viola- 


tions of UC affirmative action policy 
have occurred, 
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UCR Extension 


t enough work was 


Faculty File “Unfair” Charges Against 


At Berkeley, Extension English Lan- 
guage Program (ELP) teachers joined 
together and negotiated the basic prin 
ciples of a fair contract with the UCR 
administration, 

At Riverside, EL P's counterpart, the 
English ns a Second Language Pro- 
gram (ESL), joined together and ap 
proached the UCR Extension adminis 
tration, and the administrators slipped 
a sprocket 

At Berkeley, ELP teachers worked 
out a good agreement (sce box); at 
Riverside, 12 union members lost their 
jobs and the administrators have four 
unfair labor practice charges leveled 
against them. 

As the University Guardian gocs to 
press, a hearing is scheduled for mid- 
December before the Public Employ- 
ment Relations Board on the four 
charges. 

The plight of this small group of 
University employees and members of 
the University Council-American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has drawn them 
much support, especially from the 
ranks of organized labor. 

Raoul Teilhet, head of the Califor- 
nia Federation of Teachers, the UC- 
AFT's affiliate on the statewide level, 
met with the ESL teachers and offered 
legal aid; consequently the CFT will 
do legal research and prepare argu- 
ments for the PERB hearing and an 
arbitration proceeding that’s scheduled 
in mid-November. 

The delegates to the Riverside-San 
Bernardino County Central Labor 
Council voted to put UC Riverside Ex- 
tension on the “do not patronize” list, 
and they asked that the use of the 
designation be placed in the hands of 
their secretary-treasurer Mary Curtin. 

Curtin, an alumna of UCR, said 
“The University recognizes that we 
have the tools to require that union 
members not take Extension courses 
at Riverside. We hope that the threat 
of lost students and bad publicity helps 
the ESL teachers.” 

U.S. Representative George Brown 
met with the teachers and the press, 
calling the University’s conduct “a 
flagrant injustice with a chilling effect 
on organizing activities in the UC 
system.” 

The Riverside ESL instructors be- 
gan organizing in the fall of 1978 over 
issues like gaining health benefits as 
part of their University employment. 
And when rumors of the threat to 
unionize grew louder, the University 
granted a prorated health plan for 
ESL employees. 

Lack of benefits, like health care, 
are just the surface of the problem 
for ESL teachers throughout the Uni- 
versity system—with the exception of 
Berkeley. ESL instructors, who are on 
every campus except UC San Fran- 


UC Study Shows AFL-CIO Unions Out- 


The first intensive analysis of con- 
tracts negotiated by local government 
employees in the 10 years since they 
gained the right to bargain has shown 
AFL-CIO unions negotiated more 
comprehensive contracts than employee 
associations. 

The study, conducted by UC’s own 
California Public Employee Relations 
Program of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations at Berkeley in conjunction 
with the California Department of In- 

dustrial Relations said, “Agreements 
ncgotiated by employee organizations 
affiliated with AFL-CIO show a great- 


cisco, traditionally are hired on à 
single-class basis, with no contracts, 
benefits, or job security of any sort 

David McGargar, one of the 
terminated union members, points to 
a lack of benefits, the term-by-term 
contracts, and favoritism on the job 
as the main reason for union activily 
at Riverside. 

“Some people who were not on the 
‘good person’ list received classes that 
they had not requested or were given 
an hour or a schedule that was almost 
impossible to live with,” said McGar- 


gar. 


12 


Extension English Langua 


the standard 10-week course. 


began to do something about it. 


_————————— 
Smooth Negotiations at UCB 


ge Program teachers at UC Berkeley, his- 


torically, have had no health benefits, job security, retiremen 
or even sick pay—when ill, they paid their own substitutes. They were 


hired to teach specific programs of varying lengths — the longest being 


ulty members if no 
available during th 
development of a curt 
mation of a professi 
the Academic Senate, 


e summer quarter, 
urriculum, and for- 


onal body, like 
for ESL faculty 
inistration rep- 


They met with adm er 
resentatives without success, g 5 
administration began taking 4 ager 

Then the ad- 


line on union activities 
ministration announced that the ESL 


summer program Was being dramati- 


cally reduced and only cight of 22 in- 
structors would be re-hired. Only one 


of the lucky eight was a University 
Council-AFT member. 


t benefits, 


Among the 35 or more instructors in the program, a core of about 15 
faculty had taught at ESL in Berkeley on a regular basis for more thas 
four years, yet they still lacked basic job protections. Two years ago, they 


Through negotiations with Extension administrators, the instructors 
first negotiated a three-month agreement and the framework of a con- 


tract. After more meetings with administrators and Berkeley's Personnel 
Office—and legal advice and bargaining aid supplied by experienced nego- 
tiators through the University Council-AFT—they negotiated yearly posi- 
tions for nine teachers and substantial benefit increases for all teachers in 


the program, 


While the agreement ESL teachers have today is called a “guideline” 
and lacks some of the binding guarantees of collectively bargained con- 
tracts, it is a terrific forward step for non-Academic Senate instructors. 


The agreement calls for: 


—wNine appointments to nine-month academic positions with all the 
benefits accruing to full-time contracted appointments, including retire- 


ment benefits; 


—A reduction in the standard work-week from 20 to 15 hours, coupled 


with pay increases totaling 25 percent in some cases; 
—Specific written job descriptions, hiring qualifications, and perform- 


ance standards; 


—Health benefits for more than half of ESL teachers; 


—A sick pay allowance; 


—A faculty body with the power to represent ELP instructors in dis- 
cussions with administrators over salaries, benefits and professional con- 


cerns. 


ESL teachers now enjoy good relations with administrators of the pro- 


gram and are negotiating a definition of a proper workload and developing 
an evaluation process which includes a peer review evaluation as well as 
evaluations by students and administrators. 


In the spring, the ESL faculty or- 
ganized in earnest, when 18 people in 
the 22-member department voted to 


form an employee organization. 


The organization adopted a consti- 
tution, elected officers, established a 
dues structure, ratified a list of de- 
mands and filed for meet and confer 
rights with the University Extension 


administrators. 


Chief among job demands were reg- 
ulation of the hiring and evaluation 
procedures, shared hours among fac- 


cr tendency toward comprehensiveness 
than do agreements negotiated by in- 
dependent employee organizations. 

“Although AFL-CIO affiliates arc 
responsible for negotiating only 40 per- 
cent of the agreements in the sample 
(either alone or in joint bargaining 
councils with a nonaffiliated organiza- 
tion), they are responsible for 58 per- 
cent of the agreements which cover 
nine or 10 of the basic topics.” 

The study, which does not cover 
state workers or school employees, is 
based on a sample of 754 agreements 


covering 295,100 local government em- 


Several UC-AFT members filed 
grievances, claiming discrimination in 
hiring and questioning the evaluations 
used for rehiring for the term-by-term 
contracts, 

The administration is vague about 
the criteria for evaluations, but when 
pressed, the only evaluations they re- 
fer to are student evaluations. And 
among student evaluations, they fail 
to use a standardized form and don’t 
inform students that the evaluations 
are going to be used to hire or fire 


ployecs. The sample represents 59 per- 
cent of the estimated 496,450 persons 
employed by California counties, cities 
and special districts in 1977-1978. 
Basic topics measured 

The basic topics that were used to 
measure comprehensiveness of agree- 
ments included: wages; health care 
benefits; retirement benefits; hours of 
work and overtime pay; paid holidays, 
vacation, and sick leave; grievance 
Procedures; organizational security; 
personnel actions, layoffs, transfers, 
Promotions, and other actions; and 
several other terms governing the 
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University 


>i achers — in some cases, less 
me karr the students even fill in the 
evaluation forms. 

McGargar added, “In the past, the 
administration said that they didn't use 
student evaluations to judge teachers 
and in a sense that was true. Instead, 
they used pressure, innuendo ang 
harassment to drive people from the 
job. Before the union, people were 
quitting rather than trying to change 
the system.” 

As the summer progressed, the ad- 
ministration announced hirees for the 
fall term, and again only one of the 
teachers was a union member. While 
they offered positions to two members 
of the union, they held the offer for 
so long that one person was forced to 
accept other employment. 

Among the 17 new teachers hired, 
six are former non-union teachers, one 
is a union teacher and the others are 
all new to the program. All were given 
a big $5 an hour raise and a strong 
dose of anti-union propaganda. 

In late July, the terminated ESL 
instructors filed for a bargaining unit 
in accordance with the Higher Educa- 
tion Employer-Employee Relations 
Act (HEERA). Shortly after that they 
filed the four unfair labor practices 
charges. 

Although they are technically no 
longer employed by the University, 
they cite judicial precedents that their 
union activity was protected and their 
firings were a violation of HEERA. 

The four unfair labor practices 
charges against the University are: 

—failure to rehire union-member 
teachers because of their union mem- 
bership and activities; 

—elimination of the union’s major- 
ity status by not rehiring union mem- 
bers; 

—making anti-union statements to 
employees on several occasions; 

—continuing to meet with employ- 
ees over issues of wages, hours, and 
working conditions after an organiza- 
tion has filed for a bargaining unit and 
the employer has refused to recognize 
the organization for bargaining pur- 
poses. 

In all, 11 ESL faculty have filed 
grievances with the University charg- 
ing that they were not rehired on the 
basis of their union activities. They 
asked for arbitration. by an indepen- 
dent arbiter from the American Arbi- 
tration Association. That hearing will 
begin in November. 

As the ESL teachers gear up for 
their legal battles, the University ap- 
pears to be still as rigid in its fight to 
stall unionization at Riverside as it is 
willing to work with its ELP employ- 
ees on job-related problems at Berke- 
ley. 


Negotiate Employee Assoc. 


employment relationship. In all, 17 
topics were tabulated. 

The study went on to say, “Inde- 
pendent employee associations (either 
alone or in joint bargaining council 
with an affiliated union) negotiated 54 
percent of the agreements in the sam- 
ple but only 38 percent of those agree- 
ments fall into the most comprehen- 
Sive category. Over half of the agree- 
ments negotiated by an AFL-CIO af- 
filiate are of the most comprehensive 
caste, compared to 25 percent of those 
negotiated by an independent associa- 
tion,” 
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Continued from Page 1—. 
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which 


Dot been re- 


in earnings 
evel.” 

he pay of 54 
male occupations to 27 
female occupations 


of almost $500 
males, $1517 f 


Concerning librarians, several non- 

teaching academic positions with edu- 
cational requirements, length of work 
year and general functions similar to 
librarians were compared to librarians 
in terms of pay. And while the salary 
restructuring of 1975 brought up the 
entry level salaries and the top levels, 
very little changed for the middle 
ranks where the majority (54 percent) 
of librarians are concentrated. 
, And even for entry level (assistant) 
librarians, earnings averaged 12 per- 
cent less than assistant levels for com- 
Parable UC academic series. A libra- 
nan at the top rank, top step, earned 
an average of 17.7 percent less than 
comparable UC employees. 


Since the salary restructuring, entry 


Open Files Case 


Pay Slips 


level librarians “progressed” from the 
lowest paid acadêmic employee (17th 
Place) at UC to 11th place in 1979. 
And with the exception of “junior spe- 
cialist,” entry level librarians are still 
the lowest paid career employce. 
In most cases, librarians’ salarice 
have failed to even match inflation. 
Using librarians’ pay level in the base 
year of 1967 and extending the sala- 
rics to 1979 while adjusting for infla- 
tion, the study showed that, again, 
only salaries at the bottom and very 
top ends have kept up with inflation. 
The increases on the ends are scarcely 
more than $100; while in the middle 
ranges, salaries lost to inflation to the 
tune of $1000 a year. 

The study concludes that for libra- 
rians “real advance toward equality is 
long overdue.” 


As the spring term drew to a close, 
well over the legally required 50 per- 
cent of librarians at Berkeley and 
Santa Barbara signed authorization 
cards calling for a collective bargain- 
ing election to select a bargaining rep- 
Tesentative. 

A union member called on almost 
everyone in the Librarian series on 
these two campuses, explaining the 
new law and the selection process for 
a bargaining agent, answering ques- 
tions, and gaining the signatures on 
authorization cards of the United Fed- 
eration of Librarians. 
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Richard Bermack 


On October 17, one of many national demonstrations against “big oil” 


took place in San Francisco outside the 
citizens groups and the labor movement 


Standard Oil Building. A coalition of 
joined forces to call for a rollback in 


oil and gas prices, full capacity operation by oil companies, and the establish- 
ment of a taxpayer owned energy corporation. Rallies were held in over 100 


locations throughout the country, and in 


the West at Los Angeles, Denver, San 


Jose and Seattle as well as San Francisco. 


Librarians Extend Petition Drive 


The coming weeks mark the start 
of campaigns to gather signatures on 
the other seven campuses in the UC 
system. These campuses chose to de- 
fer their authorization drives until after 
the release of the LAUC collective 
bargaining committee reports. 

The next step calls for the authori- 
zation cards to be presented to the 
Public Employment Relations Board, 
which will certify that they are valid 
and call for an election. The University 
may challenge the appropriateness of 
the statewide librarians’ unit if it 
chooses, and another (as yet non- 


existent) employee organization could 
intervene in the election if it success- 
fully gathered sufficient signatures to 
place its name on the ballot. If chal- 
lenges by intervenors or the University 
are raised, the PERB will conduct an 
investigation before calling an election. 


For further information about the 
law or the pre-election union activities, 
contact your local campus union offi- 
cers, the statewide UC-AFT office 
(415-841-1750) or one of the officers 
of the University Federation of Libra- 
rians, the UC-AFT librarians’ division: 
Phil Hoehn (Chair), Laura Nanna 
(Southern Coordinator) or Anne Lipow 
(Northern Coordinator). 


University Claims Far Reaching Legal Powers 


In the year that has slipped by since 
Governor Brown signed S.B. 251 and 
brought the UC open files bill into 
law, as a section in the education code, 
the University has yet to open a file. 

At a June 12 hearing before Cali- 
fornia Superior Court Judge Robert 
Weil in Los Angeles, the state attor- 
ney general’s office argued that the 
University should obey and implement 
this code section, while the University 
presented its reasoning for ignoring the 
law and placing itself outside the boun- 
daries of California’s Legislature. 

In the course of the hearing, the Uni- 
Versity presented a staggering glimpse 
of its limitless view of UC’s constitu- 
tionally-delegated powers and its firm 
intent to seek gentlemen’s agreements 
with the Legislature and the courts 
when faced with a challenge to UC’s 
autonomous powers. 

The open files law, which served as 
a backdrop for these larger issues, per- 
mits employees who are not members 
of the Academic Senate access to their 
personnel employment files without re- 
striction. It also limits the scope of 
confidentiality for Academic Senate 
members to the excision of the signa- 
ture and affiliation of writers of let- 

ters of recommendation and the iden- 
tities of members of ad hoc commit- 
p the June hearing, two issues were 
court: , 
pa general was seeking 
an injunction requiring UC to obey hi 
section of the education code w ile 
awaiting a carrer i the University’s 
llenge to the law; 
gai pi acai was asking for a 
summary judgment which would limit 
the judicial proceeding to only an r 
amination of the constitutionality o 
the law. The state argued that issues 
of fact were involved, touching on both 


the need for open files and the impact 
of open files on the University’s ability 
to elicit candid judgments for its re- 
views of faculty. 

In August, Judge Weil handed down 
his decision. On the first issue, the 
judge ruled that the University was 
not an “administrative agency“ with- 
in the meaning of a recent law requir- 
ing administrative agencies to obey 
laws during a period of constitutional 
testing. The state will almost certainly 
appeal this decision because of the 
fundamental legal issues involved. 

On the second issue, the judge ruled 
for the state. The summary judgment 
was denied, so the open files law will 
get its day in court. The exact date is 
still a question mark. 

But in the course of the hearing, the 
University strongly asserted through its 
General Counsel Donald Reidhaar that 
“it is really a question of whether the 
Legislature has any authority, any con- 
stitutional competence, consistent with 
article IX, sections9 (the portions of 
California's constitution granting UC 
regents’ power), to pass this type of 
legislation purporting to regulate Uni- 
versity affairs,” 

Later in the hearing, Judge Weil 
carried UC's position to its logical con- 
clusion concerning a statute within the 
University's definition of its sphere of 
influence. Weil said, “The courts can't 
ever validate the statute or the Uni- 
versity can always have the statute 
invalidated. . . .” 

The judge added, “The University 
might tend to sit back and say, “Well, 
this doesn’t bother us so much, so we 
are not going to challenge it. We can 
live with it, but we are still reserving 
that inherent right we have to chal- 
lenge something that we think is go- 
Ing to bauer us,” 


Reidhaar countered that these is- 


sues “only arise if the University chal- 
lenges the application of legislation” 
and “in a great majority of cases these 
matters are worked out by a process 
of accommodation between the Uni- 
versity, on the one hand, and the Leg- 
islature, on the other,” adding that the 
open files bill was “an exception.” 

Reidhaar used another recently en- 
acted law as an example—the collec- 
tive bargaining bill for higher educa- 
tion. 

“Now, the University, at the time 
this legislation was being developed, 
took a policy position, the Board of 
Regents did, that if the legislation 
could be shaped in such a way as to 
recognize and protect basic University 
concerns, then the University would 
not oppose the enactment and appli- 
cation of that legislation., And that, 
indeed, is what happened. 

“But we have also made it clear that 
if that legislation were amended in 
ways which we saw were detrimental 
to the University or the regents’ au- 
thority for governance, we would cer- 
tainly reserve the right to challenge it.” 

While this formula may serve the 
University well, it leaves faculty, li- 
brarians, all employees, associations, 
unions or whatever out of the picture, 
substituting the University's autono- 
mous right to judge the constitution- 
ality of its own affairs and to work 
out “accommodations” with the Leg- 
islature which the University can al- 
ways challenge or ignore if it so de- 
Sires at a later date. 

In demonstration of the University's 
current policy for open files issues, 
Reidhaar told the judge that concern- 
ing a faculty member who “has been 
reviewed and is disappointed with the 
result, the candidate does then have 
the opportunity to seek judicial relief 
for arbitrary or capricious action.” He 


then had the sheer audacity to cite the 
case of Therese Lynn. 


Therese Lynn was denied tenure 
and terminated after seven years of 
teaching French at UC Irvine. She 
filed a class action suit in federal court 
against the University, charging the 
University with a policy of employ- 
ment discrimination against both wom- 
en and people of French origin. 


During discovery, Lynn sought ac- 
cess to her unexpurgated evaluations 
used by. her tenure committee to as- 
sess her abilities. She was denied her 
records. Instead, the University al- 
lowed the judge to inspect her records 
in camera and make a determination 
if there was anything within these 
records to support a claim of discrim- 
ination as asserted in her complaint. 
The judge, guided by the University, 
found none and ordered the records 
closed. 


Lynn has appealed, charging a vio- 
lation of her right to due Process since 
she had no idea what views her rec- 
ords held and was unable to prepare 
a case. Instead she was forced to rely 
on he unchallengable Opinions of her 
committee, the University, and a Judge, 
inexperienced in the Workings of high- 
er education, She was denied the tools 
to present, defend or even develop an 
argument. 

The University’s response to the 
Lynn case, its willingness to use con- 
stitutional autonomy to squash a fac- 
ulty member's right to see her or his 
file, and its Practice of seeking accom- 
modation with the Legislature while 
ignoring our needs, makes talk of 
shared-governance with the University 
laughable. Instead, it Doints to the need 
for employees to organize to protect 
themselves or be Swept away by forces 
no individual can oppose. 


| 


penes CLIP AND MAIL ~=~~. 


ELECTION PETITION 


I hereby designate the University Council - American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO—as my exclusive 
representative for the purpose of meeting and conferring 
as provided for in Assembly Bill 1091 (Government 
Code Chapter 12, Higher Education Employer-Employee 
Relations Act). 


Name (Print) Date 


Name (Signature) Campus 
Unit Determination Information 


[O Library 
L] Professional Staff 


C] Academic Senate 
[C] Academic Non-Senate 
C Other —— 


Title and Department 


| 


Please clip and return this petition to: 
University Council - AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 


LL. CLIP AND MAIL 


—Signing this petition does not obligate you to vote for the Uni- 
versity Council-American Federation of Teachers in the collective 
bargaining election. You are only stating that you wish an election 
to be held and you want UC-AFT on the ballot. 

—Signing this petition does not make you a member of the 
UC-AFT. 

—Signing this petition does not obligate you to pay dues to the 
UC-AFT, now or in the future. You must sign the membership ap- 
plication on the opposite side of this page to become a dues paying 
member 

—Signing this petition does start the process to bring your views 
and input into matters affecting your pay and conditions of work. 

Is there any reason not to sign? 


Photos by Richard Bermack 
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to select and direct an organization that will bargain with the 
University for a fair contract over wages and conditions of work. 
By adding your signature to this election petition, you are 
calling for a vote on a bargaining agent that represents your 
interests in negotiations with the University. 


If enough of UC’s academic and professional employees 
sign this petition, a representational election will be held, plac- 
ing the issue of a bargaining agent and collective bargaining 
squarely before us for our democratic choice. 


When AB 1091 the Higher Education Employer-Employce Relations Act 
(HEERA), became law, academic and professional employees at UC gained the 
opportunity to bargain over their “wages, hours of employment, and other terms 
and conditions of employment.” And in these post-Proposition 13 hard times, 
when seeking a simple pay increase to keep even with inflation requires the 
organization and effort of a full-scale war, UC's employces need a strong orga- 
nization as much as any other state employee who is trying to survive under our 
“diminished expectations” form of government. 

While pay is central to anyone's survival, so is the other half of any job — 
the conditions of work. Today, old fashioned speed-up is quictly slipping into 
professional work — even at the University. Faculty members find their work- 
loads increasing daily in the form of larger classes, fewer TAs, cutbacks in li- 
brary and other support staff; librarians and professional employees watch sup- 
port staffs shrink while the University demands the same level of services as 
well as professional commitment to activities outside the University. 


If ever we necded a union, now is the time. 


Two ways to bring about an election 


HEERA mandates two paths that will bring about an election — in both 
cases an organization initiates the process, 

—The organization or union proposes a bargaining unit (for example 
librarians on a single campus or statewide, or Academic Senate members state- 
wide or on one campus, or professional employecs in UC Cooperative Exten- 
sion) and shows at least 50 percent signatures among the employees calling for 
an election, The union brings the petition before the University and asks for 
recognition which the employer may grant. But if the University questions the 
claim of majority support, the issue goes before the Public Employment Rela- 
tions Board (PERB) for determination. PERB will investigate and call for a 
hearing or election to determine the exclusive bargaining representative. 


—The union may petition PERB directly with a showing of 30 percent 
support for a bargaining unit, Again PERB will investigate and call for a hear- 
ing or election to determine the representative. 


In either case, another union or organization may enter the election with 
a showing of 10 percent of signatures for the unit, and there is always a choice 
of “no representative” printed on the ballot, too. 


But we must sign a representational petition to call for a PERB hearing 
or an election. Besides the University Council-American Federation of Teachers, 
you may sign petitions for as many different organizations as you wish, but only 
One signature per organization is valid. 


Bargaining Units of Our Choice 

The Higher Education Employer-Employee Relations Act (HEERA) lays 
a foundation for who should be in what bargaining unit and what may be bar- 
gained for, but the direction and impetus for collective bargaining must come 
from us through an organization or union of our choice. If the union and the 
University disagree over the appropriateness of a bargaining unit, then it is up 
to the Public Employment Relations Board (PERB) to interpret the law, listen 
to arguments, and determine who is correct. 


We have the right to select bargaining units of our choice for academic 
and professional employees, organize and gain signatures, and present our 
units to the University and PERB, If there is no disagreement between the Uni- 
versity Council-American Federation of Teachers and the University over the 
appropriateness of the unit, an election will be held. If there is disagreement, 
PERB will hold hearings before an election can be held and will rule on the 
unit, using these criteria: 


—a community of interest among employees, including the extent that we 
perform related work toward a common goal, a history of employee representa- 
tion, and a commonality of skills, working conditions, supervision, education, 
training and other factors; 


—the effect the unit will have on negotiating relationships with the em- 
ployer, with an eye to conditions such as numerical size, work location, efficient 
operations and other factors; 


The law presumes that professional em i i it 
c ployees will be in a separate uni 
from non-professional employees and employees within one or more accupation- 


al groups will be in a single unit, but these e re b 
presenting other evidence to PERB, Seren ann pommel 


Special requirements for Academic Senate members 


Like all others on the UC campuses, Academic Senate members can bar- 
gain either as a divisional (campus) unit or statewide. But HEERA does add 
some special requirements for Academic Senate members, If Senate members 
are represented by divisional bargaining units, they can only bargain concern- 
ing divisional matters, but the University must consult with divisional repre- 
sentatives on statewide matters that are within the “scope” of representation.” 

If campus bargaining units within the Senate are realized, Academic Sen- 
ate members can enlarge the “scope of representation” for the units from di- 
yisional to statewide issues through a special mechanism. If 35 percent of the 
total statewide Academic Senate members are represented by one or more ex- 
clusive divisional representatives, the representatives can petition the PERB 
to hold an election among Senate members to see if they prefer a statewide unit, 
and the organization receiving a majority of votes will become the exclusive 
representative. 

Concerning bargaining issues, the scope of representation defined in HEERA 
is broad and includes “wages, hours of employment, and other terms and condi- 
tions of employment.” Under these gencral terms, we, acting through our bar- 
gaining agent, can negotiate many kinds of issues beyond a narrow and purely 
econoraic concern with wages and benefits. 

But the bargaining agent is specifically prohibited from negotiating the fol- 
lowing: 

—ihe merits, necessity or organization of services, activities or programs 
established by law or resolution of the regents, except for the impact on employ- 
ment terms and conditions by these services, activities or programs. Many issues 
may become the subject of negotiations under this category as changes in these 
services or programs influence employment conditions. 

—student admission or degree requirements. 

—fees which are not a term or condition of employment. 

—the content or conduct of courses or research programs. 

—procedures and policies used for the appointment, promotion and tenure 
of Academic Senate members, the procedures for evaluation of Senate members, 
and the procedures for processing grievances of Senate members. But the repre- 
sentative of Senate members has the right to consult and be consulted on matters 
excluded from the scope of representation for Senate members. And if Senate 
members desire, they may vote to cede any of these “policies and procedures 
to the scope of representation of their exclusive bargaining agent. 


It all comes down to this: HEERA creates a framework for us to bargain 


over our conditions of work, but only through building a strong, democratically- 
Structured organization can we influence PERB and the University to see our 


Needs as professional and academic employees, 


AFT in Higher Education —— 
More higher education academic employees belong to the Univer 
Council's affiliate, the American Federation of Teachers, than belong to the 
NEA and AAUP combined. 3 
i i i t New 
AFT unions negotiate contracts for higher education employees a 
York's SUNY and CUNY systems, Vermont's state system, New Jersey stone 
colleges and university, Florida state and university system, Pennsylvania col- 
Be and university system, and the state university system in Ilinois 
The University Council’s affiliate on the state level, the California Federa- 
tion of Teachers, offers such services as: 
life insurance, auto insurance, home owners 


—group insurance programs, 
insurance, etc.; 
—credit union services; 
—group legal services; 
—consumer discounts for travel, autos, recreation, etc. P 
i Council’s affiliation with the statewide an 
ogee Bac slaty OR the support and experience University cm- 
Ployecs need on many fronts: 
—experience in contract negotiations; 
—experience in PERB hearings and the many legal necessities encountered 
with the University; 
—lobbying and legislative support on the state and national level; 
—support of other unions of state employees when unified action is re- 
quired; 
—und the unity of millions of working people throughout the nation. 
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[_] Please send more 
information 


CJ I want to join 
UC-AFT 


Name (Please print) 


Campus Dept. 
Title 


City_____ Zip 


Home address 


Campus phone Home phone 


Signature Date ___ 


You can either have your dues deducted automatically 
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convenient for you, much easier for us and saves the ! 
union time and money or we will send a bill to you I 
each quarter and you mail in your dues. A 
Check which you prefer: H 
C] a monthly payroll deduction } 
C] a quarterly bill : 
i] 
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UC-AFT monthly dues are 3/4 of 1 percent on 
monthly gross salary: a maximum of $15 per month 
and a minimum of $4 per month. 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 


Employment Information 
[C] Are you employed one-half time or less? 
| (7 Is your salary $4000 a year or less? 


University Council- AFT 
2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-1750 
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Editorial 


Lhe September 
Awards or 


Dollars But No Sense 


Governor Brown's remark that educators receive “psychic rewards” ap- 
parently does not extend to the highest administrators of UC. No other con- 
clusion is possible after perusing the “September Awards” in the form of pay 
increases granted at the September Regents’ meeting in a closed executive 
session. 

The Regents approved substantial hikes, some as high as, 24 percent, for 
officers whose salaries were already in the forty thousand dollar range. These 
actions were not announced to the public and were only uncovered by reporters’ 
questions. The press missed the bonanza winner though: one O. B. Hammond, 
Consultant to the Treasurer, who is compensated for 49.9 percent time by 
$73,015! 

As was widely reported in the press, President Saxon’s increase of 20 per 
cent makes him the highest paid officer in the state—above Governor Brown 
($49,100), the Chief Justice ($73,716), and Chancellor Dumke of the State 
Colleges and Universities ($74,554). When free housing, no small matter in 
today’s skyrocketing housing market, and goodness knows what other per- 


quisites of the position are added to Saxon’s salary, UC employees’ psyches — 


may justifiably feel bruised. 

Since merit is stated to be the basis for financial reward at UC, faculty 
and staff may wonder what extraordinary accomplishments justify increases 
above the 14.5 per cent they received. Perhaps the unusually low award of 
9.5 per cent to Vice President for Agriculture, James Kendrick, can be inter- 
preted as a consequence of the finding that the Cooperative Extension Service 
exhibits patterns of racial discrimination. On the other hand, Assistant Vice 
President in Agriculture, Jerome Siebert, in charge of affirmative action in Ex- 
tension and described as “insensitive” to minority concerns, was rewarded with 
a hefty 16 percent raise, well above the average for his category. 

In our opinion, these above average pay increases are damaging on two 
grounds, Consider: Saxon’s increase of $13,125 is more than enough to sup- 
port two TAs ($6156/year); Kleingartner’s $11,500 almost two more. Thus, 
with the University’s resources for teaching and research shrinking in real dol- 
lars, the priority allocations to administrators’ stipends must be challenged. 
Secondly, the absence of- public disclosure plus the raises themselves will not 
escape the attention of proponents of Proposition 13 and similar measures to 
limit state expenditures and will surely affect this year’s attempts to increase 
the University’s budget: 

As the Berkeley Gazette put it in an editorial: “If Saxon and his gang come 
to Sacramento every year, crying to legislators and the press about how they 
might not be able to make ends meet . . . and how all the ‘underpaid’ UC 
professors will soon leave the University in droves, they must be willing to make 
Public disclosures regarding the use of public funds. And that includes their 
own salary increases. Otherwise their credibility—and the University of Cali- 
fornia’s—will suffer great harm.” 

Students and faculty alike have already suffered “great harm;” they de- 
serve better care, political insight, and common sense than the Regents dis- 
played in making the September Awards. 


—Patricia St. Lawrence 
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Faculty Pay and “Parity” 


Continued from Page 1— 
Legislature which contains “average” 
or “parity” figures for the projected 
salarics at the comparison institutions. 
These figures are used by both the 
Department of Finance in preparation 
of the Governor's budget and the leg- 
islative fiscal committees during budget 
hearings, 

The initial impetus for faculty sal- 
ary reports of any kind came from the 
Master Plan Survey Team in 1960 


comparison with similar jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. The argument 
against using the same principle for 
the establishment of faculty salaries 
is that similar jobs do not exist outside 
of the University. While there i$ an 
element of truth to this argument, the 
existence of the much higher and sepa- 
rate health sciences scale directly con- 
tradicts the argument. The market- 
place played a strong role in the estab- 
lishment of that scale, independent of 


SOME UC ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES 


1979-80 
salary or Approx. 
Title or Name or number range of % increase 
Position in position salaries over 1978-79 
President of the U. D. S. Saxon $78,750 20 
Vice Pres. of the U. W. B. Fretter 65,000 18 
Vice President D. C. Swain 59,000 19 
A. Kleingartner 59,000 24 
J. A. Kendrick, Jr. 49,000 9.5 
Ass’t Vice President J. A. Siebert 41,000 16 
Ass’t Vice President 12 38,000-52,500 12* 
Chancellor 9 58,000-67,500 13* 
` Director of Hospitals & B. G. Lamson 71,700 10 
Clinics; Ass’t Vice 
Chancellor, L.A. 
University Librarian 5 44,400-51,500 14* 
Others** 59 42,600-59,500 12* 
Treasurer to the Regents H. Gordon 62,000 24 
Consultant to the 
Treasurer (49.9% time) O. B. Hammond 73,015 14 


* Average. 


**Provosts, Ass’t and Assoc. Chancellors; some statewide but mostly cam- 
pus positions. The Regents must approve salaries above $42,500 or 


thereabouts. 


which recommended “greatly in- 
creased salaries and expanded fringe 
benefits . . . be provided for faculty 
members in order to make college and 
university teaching attractive as com- 
pared with business and industry.” 
(emphasis added) 


In addition, the most recent CPEC 
report on salaries in higher education 
for 1979-1980 notes that “it was not 
intended that salary adjustments would 
necessarily prevent erosion in faculty 
purchasing power since inflation was 
a minor concern in 1965 (the first 
year parity figures were used).” (em- 
phasis added) 

We are all painfully aware that we 
have lost dramatically to inflation in 
the last 10 years. When a recent col- 
lege graduate with a bachelors degree 
goes to work in business or industry 
and commands a salary approaching 
that of an associate professor, one 
must wonder about the attractiveness 
of college or university teaching as 
compared with business and industry 
from the point of view of salaries and 
fringe benefits. 

Thus it seems that a concept intro- 
duced with the intention of making 
faculty salaries and fringe benefits at- 
tractive has had the opposite effect 
in these times of double digit inflation 
and held salaries artificially low by 
comparing the pay of one teacher to 
another, 

Each year most discussion centers 
uround how close to parity the new 
increases will bring us. In the process, 
we miss an important point: the Uni- 
versity establishes salaries for staff and 
udministrators which are competitive 
across business and industry. 


These salaries are established by 


the number of similar jobs in business 
and industry which could be found. 


AFT’s position 


The position of the AFT over the 
past few years has been that at the 
very least we must fight to keep up 
with inflation. And in the meantime 
whatever money we do get for raises 
should be distributed in such a man- 
ner to ensure that the lowest salaries 
are always adequate. 

The differential distribution of the 
money for raises this year certainly 
violates both principles. Far more 
money than was appropriated will be 
required to bring us even with infla- 
tion. On top of that, there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with dis- 
tributing an average of 15.3 percent 
to full professors, while giving assistant 
professors, many of whom are having 
trouble making ends meet, an average 
of 12.7 percent. 


Retroactive Pay 
On Hold 


A one-shot, seven percent pay in- 
crease that was to retroactively raise 
our income back to October 1, 1978, 
has been delayed waiting the outcome 
of legal challenges, Our old friend 
Howard Jarvis and a newcomer, Ar- 
min Brodty, a Marin County realtor, 
charge that the pay-raise legislation, 
SB 91, granted “retroactive” pay and 
a “gift of the public funds,” both pro- 
hibited by the state constitution. 

As the Guardian goes to press, the 
outcome is delayed and the case tied 
up in court. 


University Guardian 


July 2, the first working day th 
Education Employer-Employec 
tions Act became law 

fessors of Californi 


filed for one big bargaining unit to rep- 
resent the California State University 
and College system's 20, E 
sional employees, 
They backed y 
11,110 signatures, 
professional employ 
gathered during an 
period last spring. 


P their filing with 
Over half the total 
ees, which they had 
Intensive four-week 


Largest unit in higher ed 
UPC is seekin 


Versity of 
argest in higher edu- 
cation with 17,500 employees repre- 
sented by a local of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. UPC, like the Uni- 
versity Council, is also affiliated with 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
UPC was created with a merger of a 
faculty association and the AFT on 
CSUC campuses in 1970; today, they 
have over 4,000 members, 

The bargaining unit sought by UPC 
includes all instructional faculty, li- 
brarians, counselors, student affairs of- 
ficers and assistants, evaluation tech- 
nicians, health center nurses and 
physicians and other related profes- 
sionals. Department chairs are includ- 
ed but supervisors with authority to 
hire and fire are not. The unit excludes 
teaching assistants since UPC believes 
that faculty who supervise them could 
be involved in a conflict of interest due 
to their role as TAs’ bosses. But UPC’s 
Council voted to assist TAs in filing 
for a separate collective bargaining 
unit. 

One UPC staffer put it this way, 
“We're organizing the broad slice that’s 
between the big unit of secretaries, 
grounds workers and so forth who are 
busy organizing now, and management 
on the other side.” 

Other organizations had until Octo- 
ber 9 to file as intervenors and chal- 
lenge UPC in a representational elec- 
tion, And on that very last day, 


Racial Discrimination and Ag Extension—Too Lo 


Continued from Page 1— 

Over a period of five years, 15 em- 
ployee complaints were presented to 
CES administrators; 13 concerned ra- 
cial discrimination issues—figures de- 
scribed by the Task Force as ' vivid 
and “significant” and el a a 
disproportionate impact of a verse 
personnel actions affecting minorities. 


Disturbing pattern . 

The Task Force didn’t ascertain 
whether discrimination was pe eA 
al” but noted that there is a Dar 
ing pattern of racially discriminatory 
effect.” l l 

Citing six specific affirmative eye 
complaints, the Task Force DE 
President to appoint a specia . a 
to review these cases and ma e - 
Ommendations. Previous agree 
University Guardian = e 
$ these grievances. — p 
o Tier inchide the 1973 “gag i 
of Director Siebert (also repote i 
the Guardian): “It 1s the po icy : 
CES that discussion in the ka Bs 
Civil Rights be made in suc ai 
so as to avoid embarrassment Lote 
University.” The Task Force ¢ eae 
that the order had a “chilling € 


doors on 
Higher 

Rela- 
» the United Pro- 
4 Stepped inside and 


Profes- 


Ity Associations 


the Congress of Facu 
with 30 percent of pro- 


teak A. Its 
similar to UPC’ 


for two units —. 


argaining units arc 
S except CFA filed 
One for full-time em- 


‘tle for One Big Statewide 


No separate contracts 
“Por people who are basically do- 
ing the same thing to be negotiating 
separate contracts will weaken us all. 
The administration has moved to hire 
more part-time faculty over the years. 
Today, we are Virtually inundated 


“The Shape of Higher Education 
Has Changed’ 


Warren Kessler i 
Fresno State Where h 
years. In an interview wit 
on the shape of higher e 


“Faculty must | 
ber of students ente 
the fact that Gann has a 
Say will pass overwhelmingly. Look 
come tax in half which would 
< at Our economy which is 


the economy is in trouble, the 
or their futu 


s the president of UPC-AFT and a professor at 


c has taught in the Philosophy department for 10 
h the University 


ducation, politics 


Guardian, he offered these views 
and economics in California. 


res ... and who can blame them. 


“None of this Portends well for the future of university life. 


“I think if faculty members 


’ 


want to be among the best 


“T didn’t come into 
hand, I didn’t come here 
after 10 years in the s 
per year than when I 


ing into the system left and right. 


“People like m 


themself up in his or her office a 
under these conditions. 


education to be a union activist. But on the other 
„to have my pay immediately frozen, to find that 
ystem my real purchasing power is about $500 more 


entered, to have two of the finest teachers in my de- 
partment fired for absolutely the wron 


g reasons, to see politicians intrud- 


yself can ‘either get out of the system or fight to de- 
fend it. I don’t think any person with 


professional integrity can just lock 


nd continue to do scholarship as usual 


“The shape of higher education has changed.” 


ployees and the other for part-timers. 
The issue of part-time vs. full-time 
employees is critical to CSUC. In all, 
there are 7,000 part-time and tempo- 
rary instructional faculty; 30 percent of 
courses are taught by part-time faculty. 
UPC has taken a strong stand in 
support of organizing part-timers. 


and thus should be rescinded.” 

Siebert’s handling of a letter from 
CES Mexican-American employees in 
1974 expressing concern about the 
lack of Mexican-Americans in Exten- 
sion and offering suggestions for im- 
provement is cited as an example of 
the “insensitivity of the CES adminis- 
tration.” Siebert responded to the 
group that he would need time to study 
the issues and obtain advice from the 
newly created CES Equal Opportunity 
Advisory Committee. The committee 
never received the letter, and Siebert 
did nothing further. 


Callous handling 

In 1978, a similar group wrote to 
Vice President Kendrick with the same 
and additional concerns. Nine months 
later the group received a response. 
Comments the Task Force, “. . . the 
four-year delay demonstrates the cal- 
lous manner in which this matter was 
handled.” 

There are 18 detailed recommenda- 
tions to this section dealing with hir- 
ing and firing practices, auditing of 
personnel actions, outreach in job 
searches, evaluation of administrators 
with respect to affirmative action, edu- 


with part-timers,” said Jess Flemion, 
a history professor at San Diego State 
and a UPC vice president. 

She added, “We need to work to-. 
gether with common goals — and not 
give into what the administration has 
sought to make us over the years — 
enemies, rivals who are fearful of one 


cational requirements for particular 
jobs, ete. 

One section on the delivery of serv- 
ices examines problems with the many 
Programs designed for the small farm- 
er (especially Mexican-American farm- 
ers), migrant farm labor families, and 
youth (through the 4H), including in- 
ner city and low income youth. The 
Task Force found, “. . , administrative 
insensitivity and fixed Opinion with re- 
spect to the delivery of services to 
these clientele contribute to these prob- 
lems” and “the overall consequence of 
these attitudes has been to abet dis- 
criminatory treatment with respect to 
these groups,” 

The report includes 12 recommen- 
dations for Correcting the deficiencies. 

President Saxon requested com- 
ments on the report from Vice Presj- 
dent for Agriculture Kendrick. In his 
response, widely circulated and pre- 
sented to the Regents, Kendrick as- 
Serted that every effort would be made 


to implement the recommendation of 
the report and observed: 


i he facts as I know them would 
lead ‘me to an alternative conclusion, 
but nevertheless the Report reflects a 
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Bargaining Unit 


r # 
by ie 


UPC President Warren Kessler (left) 
and Richard Lyon, Long Beach local 
president, file petitions with PERB 
Regional Director Janet Caraway. 


another. There are differences in our 
needs, but it’s better to go after con- 
flicting differences through in - house 
compromise than to let the adminis- 
tration determine what happens to our 
jobs by a strategy of divide and con. 
quer.” 

The next step for UPC will be hear- 
ings on the appropriate bargaining unit 
before PERB. Hearings will be com- 
plicated by the fact that- the CSUC 
chancellor’s office wants four bargain- 
ing units, the Congress of Faculty As- 
sociations wants two units, and UPC 
seeks one. 


Statewide contract committee 

Flemion hopes for an election in the 
late spring or fall of 1980, In the mean- 
time, UPC has created a statewide 
committee for developing a contract. 

UPC’s process for determining con- 
tract proposal terms starts with a series 
of questionnaires and moves to inter- 
views and open meetings to develop 
Proposals that will answer the unique 
needs of each campus, academic pro- 
gram and employee group of the 19- 
campus system. 

UPC’s goal is to guarantee that any 
contract proposals negotiated by the 
union will be the product of wide- 
spread, grass roots participation 


ng a Connection 


Perception shared by minority groups 
that discriminatory Practices take place 
in Cooperative Extension. | am dis- 
turbed that this perception exists and 
intend to do all that I can to change it. 
What has changed is that minority 
groups perceive that they are not 
equally served by us.” (Italics ours) 


Beyond “perceptions” 


The Chairman of the CES Affirma- 
e Action Committee found Ken- 
drick's Statements unacceptable, say- 
ing “cooperative Extensi 
very real affirmative act 
which go well beyond th 
perception.” 
Similar sen 
in a letter to 


tiv 


on has some 
ion problems 
e problem of 


timents were expressed 
Kendrick signed by some 
75 percent of the minority employees 
in CES, According to our information, 
the members of the CES Affirmative 
Action Committee were then replaced. 


A search is being conducted for the 
Position of Affirmative Action Officer 
as recommended by the Task Force. 
Meanwhile an acting officer has been 
Appointed, a former official of 4H, one 
of the programs most severely criti- 
cized by the Task Force, 
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Chancellor McElroy Resigns 


University Guardian 


UCSD Senate Votes “No Confidence” in Chancellor 


Last July, UC San Dicgo’s Chancel- 
lor William McElroy announced his 
resignation, cffective on or before July 
1, 1980. McElroy weakly maintained 
that his resignation had nothing to do 
with the “no confidence” vote taken 
just two months carlicr by UCSD's 
Academic Senate members. 


While few on the San Dicgo campus 
believe that McEtroy would have sur- 
rendered his pasition without an act 
as shattering as a no confidence vote, 
confusion over the implications behind 
the vote and the resignation remain. 

The meaning of the events of last 
spring and summer all depends on 
your interpretation: cither UCSD Aca- 
demic Senate members demonstrated 
the powcr to remove a Chanccllor or 
Academic Scnate members showcd 
that in a battle between two power- 
ful administrators they have, at best, 
the “right” to back onc over the other. 

Whichever mcaning you select, onc 
theme looms large: UC San Diego fac- 

ulty hold a strong sentiment in favor 
of shared governance on their cam- 
pus. 


Shared governance by cudgel 

But either way, it was shared-gov- 
cmance by cudgel. When faced with 
a Chancellor’s unilateral decision to 
separate the research and teaching 
functions of the University and place 
research under his own control, the 
faculty was offered but one way to 
influence the Chancellor — censure 
him. 

They tried every other way imagin- 
able and the Chancellor ignored them 
completely. 

In early May, Chancellor McElroy 
announced his intention to move the 
Office of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search from the jurisdiction of Vice- 
Chancellor of Academic Affairs Paul 
Saltman. McElroy planned to have the 

Dean of the Office of Graduate Studies 
and Research report directly to him, 
rather than to Saltman. 

Saltman, who’s considered secon 
in strength only to McElroy on the 
San Diego campus, strongly opposed 
the move to restrict his influence over 
UCSD's considerable research funds. 
UCSD’s research funding is surprising- 
ly huge considering the size of the 

small campus—UCSD is ranked fifth 
in the nation in federal funds given for 

research and development programs. 

McElroy soon received a multiplic- 
ity of faculty protests charging that he 
had failed to consult with them on 


this important administrative change. 
McElroy’s response was a memo is- 
sured May 15, announcing the change 
as an administrative action. 

Then, the chnirs of six science de- 
partments led a campaign with other 
department chairs and faculty mem- 


past and outlined a proposal for im- 
proving communications. Finally, he 
Promised to urge Saliman to reassume 
his duties as a vice-chancellor. 
McFiroy was supported by many 
senior faculty members, particularly 
from the School of Medicine and 


WHEREAS Chancellor McElroy has followed a continu- 
ing pattern of not consulting the faculty on issues of deep 
concern to them and has thereby ignored the traditional 
custom and policy of shared governance in this University, 


BE IT RESOLVED that we, the San Diego Division of 
the Academic Senate, have no confidence in the Chancel- 


lor's leadership. 


bers to convince McElroy to halt his 
plan and discuss the change in con- 
sultation with the faculty; McElroy re- 
mained unmoved. 

On May 22, the science chairs and 
the Academic Senate Executive and 
Policy Committee met with McElroy 
to influence him and hear his per- 
spective. McElroy declared that the 
reorganization had become existing 
policy and there was no need for fac- 
ulty consultation since this was purely 
an administrative matter. 

After McElroy left the meeting, the 
committee appointed a delegation to 
meet with McElroy again and urge 
him to adopt a compromise; again 
they got nowhere with the Chancellor. 

The committee reconvened and vot- 
ed 18 to O with two abstentions to ask 
the Academic Senate for a no confi- 
dence resolution at its May 29 meet- 
ing. 

During this same week, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Saltman, strongly objecting to 
the removal of research-related mat- 
ters from his jurisdiction, tendered his 
resignation; McElroy quickly accepted 
it. 


McElroy’s change of heart 


At the May 29 meeting of the Sen- 
ate over 400 members were in at- 
tendance. The Chancellor addressed 
the Senate, reading from a statement 
in which he expressed a change of 
heart and agreed to rescind his de- 
cision while a special faculty commit- 
tee reconsidered the advantages and 
disadvantages of his plan. 

He apologized for having “ap- 
pearcd” to not hear the faculty in’ the 


Ln this Issue: 
Organize!! 
its Up to Us 


(See Pages 4 and 5) 


and: 


-—Librarians Real Wages Drop and.. 
LAUC Study Points to Reasons Why 


—UCR Extension Faculty Charge, 
University with Unfair Labor Practices 


Scripps Oceanographic Institute, but 
others including officers of the Sen- 
ate, argued that McElroy’s attitude of 
indifference to faculty opinion was too 
deeply ingrained to change substan- 
tially at this late date. 

Their pessimism stemmed from a 
history of instances in which the Chan- 
cellor had disregarded the views of 
faculty members. The most recent in- 
cident occurred earlier in the school 
year, when McElroy attempted to re- 
move the Chair of the Department of 
Surgery against the wishes of the de- 
partment and the Council for the 
School of Medicine. Eventually McEI- 
roy backed down . . . when faced with 


the. likelihood of a vote of censure by - 


the Academic Senate. 


Two “no” votes 
Despite McElroy’s statement and 
some support, a no confidence vote 
was taken and the measure passed 231 
to 116, with 21 abstentions. A mail 
ballot was called for, on the grounds 
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that the entire Academic Senate should 
vote on a matter of such gravity. When 
the mail ballot was counted in late 
June, the motion of no confidence car- 
ried again by only a slightly smaller 
majority. 

Then in late July after much hoopla 
by UC President David Saxon and 
Chancellor McElroy about McElroy's 
secure position on the campus and 
the “misunderstanding” among faculty 
members that led to the vote, McElroy 
announced his resignation. 

The fact that the censure decision 
survived twO votes—one at the Senate 
meeting and a second vote through a 
mail ballot which was surely an at- 
tempt to diffuse the anti-McElroy 
forces—shows a strong wish for shared 
governance on the part of the faculty. 
But the censure of a Chancellor is a 
high price to pay, for both adminis- 
tration and faculty, merely to ensure 
that faculty gain input into critical de- 
cisions affecting the campus at UCSD. 


First UC Statewide 
Bargaining Unit Filed 


The American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees-UC 
(AFSCME-UC) became the first union 
to file for a statewide unit to bargain 
for blue collar workers on all nine UC 
campuses. 

The proposed bargaining unit con- 
sists of 5,000 employees in 90 similar 
classifications, such as food service 
workers, custodians, dorm workers, la- 
borers, groundskeepers, and automo- 
tive personnel. 

AFSCME-UC’s petition was signed 
by over 30 percent of the 5,000 em- 
ployees and was presented to the Pub- 
lic Employment Relations Board on 
October 10. 
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2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA., 94704 
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University Federation of Librariane Statewide Office 
President: Phil Hoehn, UCB Library 
Southern Coordinator: Laura Nanna, UCSB Library 
Northem Coordinator: Anne Lipow, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 
Leroy Ortopan, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Alan Beals, Anthropology 


UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Jack Milton, Mathematics 


UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 
Tom Dublin, History 


UC Santa Barbara, AFT 
Local 2141 
Bob Potter, Drama 


UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 
University Council Statewide 
Office 


UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 


UC Los Angeles, AFT Local 1990 
Jack Blackburn, Institute of Industrial Relations 


